EXPANSION   OF   GASES
and yet its coefficient of expansion is smaller than that of carbonic acid which at 0° is still removed by more than 90° from its condensation point.
This modification, which must be made in one of the most beautiful laws of physics, seemed to me too important for me not to endeavor to support it by other determinations.
I began by making several  experiments with  Method using exactly the same apparatus as had been used for air.
For carbonic acid gas I obtained the following results:
First Half.
IV,
	H	T	t	ir	hf	*'	l+100a
1	756.52	99.87°	13.4°	755.47	200.58	13.0°	1.36831
2	757.54	99.91°	12.9°	758.02	202.55	11.7°	1.36857
			Mean = 1.36844				
			Second Half.				
	H"	*"	II'"	T"	7i'"	t"'	1   lOOa
1	758.47	11.8°	758.80	99.95°	275.67	14.8°	1.36846
2	758.47	11.8°	759.10	99.97°	275.51	14.1°	1.36866
Mean = 1.36856
These determinations give at least nearly the same figure as that found by Method II.
An experiment made with protoxide of nitrogen gave :
SECOND HALF.
FIKST HALF.
H =747.03 mm.
T —  99.52° t =    4.2° 1T= 748.08 mm. 7i'= 198.89 mm t'=     3.6° 1+100 a =     1.36701
W!= 747.72 mm.
r=   3.6°
JEf'sss 748.49 mm.
r"= 99.57° A"/=269.73 mm. £"'=    3.9 ° 1+100 a =    1.36797
Mean = 1.36749
The mean given by the determinations described above and made by Method II, is 1.36763.
We have seen that Method II gave for the coefficient of expansion of sulphurous acid a figure practically identical with that found for air. I wished to find out whether this coefficient would not become larger when working under greater pressures.
An experiment made with sulphurous acid by Method IV, gave :
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:iiscuss hydrochloric acid gas, since I look upon the numbers obtained for this gas as doubtful.
